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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



appearance of metal. His colouring is clear and delicate, and 
too brilliant to be natural ; it is very like that used for the 
illumination of ancient manuscripts, and of an intensity which 
quite offends the eye. His chiaroscuro has also a fanciful 
appearance ; in it the light and shadow play, as in one of 



those powerful visions by which his' sleep was troubled. In 
' short, all Albert Durer's works, bearing so strongly the impress 
of German genius.betraythemanof the North, who, combining 
in his life the simplest prose with the most ideal poetry, loves 
to rise above the world of realities into the realm of dreams. 



GE1UC AULT. 



Gbbicault was the son of an advocate of Rouen, and was 
born in that town in 1791. Unfortunately for him, his birth 
was as premature as his death ; had he come into the world 
five years later, he would have enjoyed while living the glory 
which his works merited. But he died at the early age of 
thirty-three, as yet badly appreciated, understood only by a 
small number, and despised by those who, in his day, were the 
oracles of taste. Now the differences to which his works gave 
rise have disappeared and are forgotten, and there is no per- 
sonal feeling to influence the judgment which the public may 
form of them. 

He was originally destined to receive a careful and literary 
education. When fifteen, his father entered him in the Lycee 
Imperial. What then took place was what might have been 
expected to take place in the case of a youth of more than 
ordinary energy. His predominating tastes and tendencies 
revealed themselves with extraordinary rapidity ; and so 
impatient did he grow to become an artist, and above all a 
painter of horses, that to pursue his classical studies was out 
of the question j for horses were his passion even from infancy. 
Whenever he had a holiday, he spent it in the riding-school, 
and at Franconi's, whom he thought the greatest of men. He 
often hung about the doors of the nobility, for the purpose of 
watching their horses being driven off in their carriages, and 
often ran after them like the street gamins. When seventeen 
years of age, he was placed in the studio of Carlo Vernet. 
After leaving him, he placed himself under Guerin, to whom 
his peculiar mode of colouring appeared ridiculous in the 
extreme. Gericault had studied in the Museum* and had 
there commenced to copy Rubens at the very outset — a. piece 
of audacity till then unheard of— so that he brought with him. 
racy tones, the mannerized forms, and a good deal of boldness. 
He now found his position most uncomfortable. He thought 
that he would one day become a great painter ; his master 
thought not, and in fact advised him to give up thoughts of 
painting altogether. This hurt him greatly, but did not by 
any means dishearten him. On leaving Guerin he completed 
his education by reading the English poets, and by the study 
of Italian, music, and by diligent attention to the antique. 
He also spent much of his time in copying the old masters. 

Gericault was then a fine young man, above the middle 
height, well proportioned, and elegant in his manners, a great 
admirer of the women, and greatly admired by them, and 
quite a lion on the Champs de Mars. Now-a-days, he 
would have been merely a member of the jockey club, 
and an exquisite ; but the gaieties, and frivolities, and ras- 
calities of the turf had no bad effect on Gericault. On the 
contrary, they furnished him with a rieh store of materials for 
study and observation. It was not the fop or " fast man," 
who went a hunting and rode steeple- chases ; it was the 
artist. His father, however, and his family were so opposed 
to his following the vocation he had chosen, that they did not 
even allow him funds to provide himself with a studio, and he 
was compelled to make use of those of his friends. He 
continued his course with success, barring a foolish, but 
temporary abandonment of his profession for the purpose of 
entering the royalist garde du corps, after the restoration in 1 8 1 4 . 
He was soon disgusted, as was every man of mind in France, by 
the feeble and ridiculous attempts of the Bourbons to restore 
the old regime, and returned to his first love. He now resolved 
to conform to the old and time-honoured custom of artists 
spending some time in Italy, and set out thither in 1817. ' He 
was not long in Rome before his style became greatly modi- 
fied. He studied the frescoes of Michael Angelo, and of 



many others ; the subdued tones of the paintings in the 
churches, from which age and the smoke of the candles had 
taken all their brilliancy, quite captivated him. Impression- 
able and excitable, he began to doubt his own force, and ask 
himself what was he in the presence of these giants, whom 
lapse of time had only made greater, and, he set about 
painting gray and brown purposely. On his return from 
Italy, he already began to throw .slight upon colour, and 
speak of all colourists with disdain. So it is true, after all, 
that Italy is not useful to everybody. Some run the risk of 
losing their originality, by coming in contact with the works 
of these illustrious dead. With them it is impossible to enter 
into discussion. 

At last an opportunity presented itself for Gericault to 
undertake a great work, which should place him amongst the 
masters. He chose for his subject the " Shipwreck of the 
Medusa," the frightful details of which then occupied all 
minds. It was a terrible one, which perfectly suited the 
peculiar character of his genius. He prepared for it by severe 
study and assiduous labour. He familiarised himself with the 
aspect of death in every possible form, frequented the hospi- 
tals for the purpose of watching all the alternations of hope, 
despair, terror, and anguish in the human countenance. 
Whoever has visited the Louvre must have observed the 
" Shipwreck of the Medusa." Those who have not may form 
some idea of it from Reynolds's engraving. It is a scene of 
horror, lighted by one ray of hope. Fifteen unfortunates, 
with livid faces, half naked, with hollow eyes and ferocious 
aspect, are represented clustered in groups on a raft, badly 
tied together, and swept by every passing wave. Of the 
forty-eight who had entrusted themselves to this frail struc- 
ture, these fifteen only had survived, and for the preceding 
eight days had been living on the flesh of the dead, who had 
perished of hunger, or been killed by the sabre, in a mutiny 
which had broken out, as if to add fresh horrors to the scene. 
Suddenly one of them perceives a sail in the horizon, has 
uttered a loud cry, and the others starting up, like galvanised 
corpses, raise themselves, and stretch out their arms in the 
direction in which the succour appears. Those who have any 
strength remaining, seek to climb upon the casks, in order to 
wave their handkerchiefs in sign of distress ; in such a way 
that all the figures of the painting follow the general move- 
ment of ascent, towards the highest point, the point of hope. 
Some of them, however, in whom only a breath of life still 
lingers, remain stretched upon the planks of the raft, half 
floating on the waves. Here a young man rolls wildly about, 
and tears his hair in despair ; there an old man, holding his 
dead son across bis knees, remains mute and immoveable, as 
if thunderstruck. Deaf to the voice of his comrades, who 
announce their approaching deliverance, his heart seared by 
suffering, and indifferent whether he lives or dies, he gazes 
vacantly upon the wares, which so soon shall prove the 
burying-place of his child. 

The painter shouid rather be congratulated than otherwise 
upon having made those about to die of the same tone as the 
dead, and for having given uniformity of colour to the 
draperies, sails, mast, and cordage ; for there was no other 
means of producing that sombre harmony so necessary to the 
power of emotion. Unity is, in reality, the secret of strong 
impressions ; and this was so well understood by Gericault 
that none of his episodes distract the attention nor divide the 
interest. If you recur often to that petrified head of the old 
man, it is because the whole catastrophe seems concentrated 
in him. 
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'There is but one thing wanting in the work — the immensity 
of the sea. The little that we see is, to be sure, of rare 
beauty. The dark, deep, heavy water, in which bodies sink so 
slowly, and which in times of storm loses its transparency, 
and almost assumes the appearance ; but even this splendid 
execution does not make up for the want of expression 
produced by the sky meeting the heaven in every quarter — 
pontus, et widique pontus. In a scene like this, nature should 
be everything, and man comparatively insignificant. 

Gericault was modest as became a gentleman ; but he still 
was fully conscious of his own genius — in other words, his 
modesty was but one form of his legitimate pride. He repu- 
diated the praises that his friends heaped upon him, but it 
was because his works did not come up to the standard which 
he had fixed for himself. The " Wreck of the Medusa" was, 
in his eyes, but the preface to the great things which he might 
yet achieve. 

In 1820 he brought the painting to England, with the view 
of exhibiting it, as the event it depicted had here excited as 
much horror and pity as in France. The enterprise proved 
successful, and he realised not less than 20,000 francs by it. 
It was then that the celebrated engraver, Reynolds, repro- 
duced it in an engraving in the dark manner which every- 
one knows. 

When Gericault returned to Paris, his constitution had 
begun to give way. His letters betrayed a deep feeling of 
melancholy and ennui. His love for his friends seemed to 
have increased in intensity, and he was continually complain- 
ing of the rarity of their visits and their letters. He became 
almost childishly sensitive, and the least appearance of neglect 
wounded him deeply. If they were a long while without 
coming to see him, he wrote them a ceremonious letter, in 
which his native tenderness was ill concealed by a constrained 
politeness. 

He was destined to fall a victim to his own boldness. He 
was one day out riding with M. Horace Vemet upon the 
heights of Montmartre : his horse was fiery and restive (he 
never rode one that was not so), reared up, plunged violently, 
and threw him on his face across a heap of stones. A buckle 
in his trousers was forced into his groin, wounding him 
severely. He was recovering slowly but satisfactorily, when 
he lost patience, and rising before he was well, brought on a 
relapse by his own imprudence. He again mounted on 
horseback, and attended the races in the Champ de Mars, and 
while there received a violent shock from a gentleman riding 
up against him at full speed. He was once more an invalid, 
and for a year scarcely ever issued from his room ; he occupied 
himself by having the lithographs which he had published in 
London copied under his own direction. Their printing had 
been badly executed in England, and he wished to have them 
reproduced. He still remained dull and melancholy, and was 



disquieted in mind by his inability to discharge some debts 
which he had contracted before his illness. His friends per- 
suaded him to sell some of his paintings, which realised in 
one day the large sum of 13,000 francs. He was so astonished 
at this that he could hardly believe it, and accused his friends 
of having added to it out of their own pockets. 

At last his health seemed completely restored, and he 
returned joyfully to his horse. He executed about this time 
a series of sketches of oriental costumes. He was about 
entering upon a still more ambitious won, when his malady 
suddenly returned, and this time was fatal. He died in his 
father's house, after a long and painful illness, on the 18lh of 
January, 1824. 

At Gericault's death, M. Dedreux Dorcy, fearing lest the 
" Shipwreck of the Medusa" should pass into strange hands, 
bought it for 6,000 francs. Some Americans soon afterwards 
offered triple that sum for it; but M. Dorcy refused to part 
with it, and soon after sold it to the government for what it 
had cost him, on condition that it should be placed in the 
Louvre, where it now hangs. 

Gericault was an able sculptor as well as painter. On the 
walls of his studio he cut figures with his knife worthy of the 
frieze of the Parthenon. At Evreux there are many of his sculp- 
tures, amongst others, a lion in repose, and a bas-relief in wax 
representing an ancient cavalier. M. Etex has raised a marble 
mausoleum to his memory. Upon the pedestal, copies of his 
three principal works are sculptured. — " The Shipwreck of the 
Medusa " appears in bronze upon the front, and on the sides 
"The Chassem" and "The Cuirassier.'.' A man of action, 
fiery, impetuous, and full of manly hardihood, as Gericault 
was, should have been sculptured upright on his tomb, as 
David has sculptured Armand Carrel. M. Etex, on the con- 
trary, has represented him tranquilly and pensively reclining. 
The name of Gericault would always remain as that of an 
innovator, and yet he has not exaggerated nor gone to extremes. 
His style was firm, emphasized, and easily distinguishable. 
Without seeking after common types, he knew how to make 
use of them, and imprint upon them that character of force 
which is in reality another kind of nobility. If he saw a 
drayman's horse passing, he sketched it eagerly in its powerful 
gait. He followed steadily in the path which David and 
"Vemet had opened up. But, without doubt, if, after contem- 
plating "The Sabines" of David in the Louvre, we turn 
towards "The Shipwreck of the Medusa," the latter will 
produce a profound impression on us. When the two masters 
are placed in contrast, we can perceive an immense difference 
between them. Between the demigods of the former, and the 
agitated bodies of the latter, there is a vast gulf; but the 
intention displayed by both is the same— to enable humanity* 
to infuse poetry into its history, and interest us in its 
misfortunes. 



HURILL0. 



It rarely happens that an artist of limited capacity takes 
much time in assuming his position. Nature having framed 
him for the comprehension of her beauties, some few aspects 
alone impart to his mind so vivid an impression of them, that 
frequently, on emerging from his first studies, the painter 
masters with a single effort the branch of art by which he 
hopes to gain eminence, and even the degree of perfection 
which he may be permitted to attain. On the other hand, 
an artist endowed with a universal comprehension, capable 
of making every Chord of art vibrate simultaneously, and of 
thus blending the harmonies of many in himself alone, is 
never formed so rapidly. His progress is neither so deliberate, 
so direct, nor so determined. What a length of time does it 
not take to ripen that individuality which is as yet unconscious 
of its power, precisely because that power is so multifarious I 
What crude essays, what groping in the dark, what mixture 
of styles; what inroads on the domains of others, and how 
many relapses to orignality, before the incipient master feels 



his strength, and can exclaim, in the proud language ot 
Correggio, AncK lo sonpittore ! Such was the life of Murillo. 

Will it be believed? It is no longer in the convent of the 
Franciscans at Seville that we must look for the pictures which 
first led to the celebrity of the Andalusian painter. It is in 
Paris alone that are now to be found the greater number of 
those pictures wherein the power of light and shade was so 
forcibly rendered from a close study of the works of Itibera. . 
Carried off in the artillery waggons of the French generals, 
some of these paintings, such as the " Franciscan Cook in an 
Ecstasy," have contributed to enrich the magnificent museum 
of Marshal Soult; others, such as the "Death of Santa 
Clara," have constituted the pride of the Aguado gallery. 
To the second phase of Murillo's talent belongs a "Banditti 
Scene," in which, from a landscape background, vigorously 
painted, are relieved the figures of a monk and a half-naked 
robber into whose clutches ho has fallen.. The whole id 
executed in the manner of Spagnoletto ; as well as a " Flight 



